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Money and Currency in Relation to Industry, Prices and the 
Rate of Interest. By Joseph French Johnson. Boston, Ginn and 
Co., 1906. — 398 pp. 

One is apt, in these days, to approach a new treatise on money with 
a feeling of satiety. One wonders whether books upon the subject, 
like money itself, are not growing redundant and likely to depreciate. 
One foresees the familiar description of the barter regime, the tra- 
ditional analysis of the functions of money, hopelessly prolonged cata- 
logues of its primitive forms, the by now almost stereotyped illustrations 
of " Gresham's law " and the usual story of the bimetallic debate told 
with a bias one way or the other. Approaching a new book upon this 
oft-tried theme with such anticipations, one is apt to open it with little 
curiosity beyond that of discovering toward which point of view the 
author's prejudices incline. 

To such money- satiated readers it may be said at once that the 
present work will afford at many points a grateful relief. The author 
has exhibited on the whole a wise sense of proportion. He has 
avoided in general the elaboration of familiar elementary details ; he 
has used the historical and descriptive matter discriminately for the 
exemplification of principles ; and, while restricting the space devoted 
to the more threadbare subjects, he has put new emphasis upon cer- 
tain of the larger relationships of money that are less often analyzed. 
There are few references and scarcely any quotations, and no attempt 
is made to trace the origin or authorship of any of the principles dis- 
cussed ; all of which is just as well in view of the vast dimensions 
that monetary literature has attained. 

The author must be credited, too, with a freedom from controversial 
animus all too rare in discussions of this subject. One misses here the 
rhetorical analogies, the reductio ad absurdum and the other modes of 
ironical rejoinder, which have given to many treatises upon money 
a more entertaining form and a less judicial substance. Such tra- 
ditionally turbid and provocative subjects as bimetallism and the rela- 
tions of the money supply to the volume of credit and to the level of 
prices are subjected here to the driest kind of analysis. The author's 
temper is as unpartisan as his style is unbrilliant. 

Professor Johnson has aimed in the volume before us to present " a 
complete exposition of the science of money," making principles 
" more conspicuous than the facts of coinage and legislation " ; and he 
has achieved no mean success in compressing within the limits of four 
hundred pages some discussion of almost every question of monetary 
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theory that has arisen. He will be commended by many for handling 
these questions in the language of everyday life, rather than in the 
esoteric phraseology of the schools. Even so common a phrase as that 
of ' ' marginal utility " he has relegated to the innocuous obscurity of a 
footnote. Many will congratulate themselves on being spared the 
formulas of higher mathematics which usually abound, and will wonder 
why the author did not also omit the illustrative diagrams (pp. 29, 31 , 
141, 151, 267). However illuminative such pictured arguments may 
be to their constructor, they seldom convey any idea to the reader 
which could not be more clearly expressed in words. 

At the same time objection is likely to be raised by the trained 
economist to the casual employment of technical phrases in senses at 
variance with accepted usage. Take such an expression as "com- 
modity standard," which in economic books has come to refer to a 
currency standard that has a stable value in exchange for commodities. 
Professor Johnson detaches this term altogether from its established 
connection and applies it to any monetary standard which has an 
independent value as a commodity, irrespective of the stability of that 
value. In this sense gold is always a " commodity standard," regard- 
less of its depreciation or appreciation (p. 174). Or take the phrase 
" forced circulation," which has long been used in English works on 
money (and likewise, in an equivalent form, in German and French 
works) in referring to an irredeemable currency. Our author appar- 
ently uses the phrase to designate any kind of fiduciary currency which 
has been made legal tender, whether the currency is convertible or not 
(P- 3 l 9)- Again, one would certainly not expect a divergence of 
usage in the case of so technical a phrase as the "limping standard." 
The appellation has hitherto been applied to a monetary system under 
which only one metal is freely coined, while both metals are endowed 
with unrestricted legal tender power, but to Professor Johnson it ap- 
parently means something different. He alludes to the United States 
as having passed from a limping standard in 1890 (p. 347), impliedly 
because of the adoption of the so-called "parity clause" in the Sher- 
man act of that year (p. 355). The United States, he tells us, " has 
definitely placed herself upon a gold basis, but Germany and France 
are still upon a limping standard" (p. 349). Inasmuch as Germany 
has now retired virtually all of her full legal tender silver while the 
United States retains something like five hundred and sixty million 
dollars of it, the statement would accord better with the facts if it were 
directly reversed, i. e.,il the words Germany and the United States 
were interchanged. Such verbal eccentricities, other examples of 
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which might be mentioned, only promote confusion and should be 
remedied in the future editions which are likely to be demanded. 

Among the descriptive and historical statements a number of other 
than verbal inaccuracies may be detected. We read, for example, 
that England established bimetallism in 1666 (p. 237), yet we know 
that the two metals had been freely (although not gratuitously) coined 
during the greater part of three centuries before that date. We are 
told that " England changed the coinage ratio between gold and silver 
several times during the eighteenth century" (p. 239), whereas the 
only change in the official rating of the two metals during the entire 
century was that of 1 7 1 7 . And again, turning to another field , we are 
informed that the national bank notes in the United States are legal 
tender " in payments to the government and from the government to 
individuals" (p. 337), yet strictly speaking neither one of these state- 
ments is true, for the notes are not accepted by the government in 
payment of customs dues, nor can they be forcibly offered by the 
government, since the government is bound to redeem them. The 
principal defect in the book is its unsteadiness with regard to facts. 

Several of the author's interpretations of monetary experiences are 
similarly open to criticism. In speaking of the Bank of England notes 
under the so-called restriction act, the author attributes the fluctuation 
in their gold value exclusively to changes in their amount (p. 292). 
ft is well known, however, having been pointed out by Tooke among 
others, that the rating of these notes often moved in directions quite at 
variance with the changes in their quantity, rising as the quantity in- 
creased and falling as it decreased. As a matter of fact, the rating of 
the notes followed much more closely the changing course of England's 
fortune during the Napoleonic wars than the fluctuations in the amount 
of the notes outstanding. 

Many will dispute the author's analysis of the events in America 
incident to the crisis of 1893. The gold exports of the period just 
before are not to be explained simply as a result of rising prices in- 
duced by the issues of the Sherman act (p. 319), nor can the drain in 
the years just following be attributed altogether to redundant cash 
which " by raising our price level above that of Europe caused a steady 
export movement of gold " (p. 356). 

Fortunately the larger issues of the book do not depend essentially 
upon these illustrative details, and criticism of such details must not 
obscure its really significant achievements in the field of monetary 
theory. The opening chapters present what to the present reviewer 
seems an excellent and in the main sound analysis of the influences 
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which affect the value of money. Among these influences Professor 
Johnson does not hesitate, after the prevailing fashion, to emphasize 
the importance of changes in the money supply ; nor does he minimize, 
as some have done, the significance of credit as a price-controlling 
factor. We congratulate him for not endeavoring to be original at the 
expense of proportion and perspective. Another chapter contains an 
unusually fresh discussion of domestic and foreign exchange, in which 
the latter is treated, as it should be but rarely is, as merely a develop- 
ment of the former. There are sensible and well constructed chapters 
upon bimetallism, fiat money, credit money (meaning the convertible 
fiduciary forms) and upon the history of money in the United States ; 
and there are suggestive if summary discussions of a wide variety of 
other subjects, such as index numbers, currency elasticity and proposals 
for currency reform. In a brief but fresh analysis of the effects of a 
seigniorage, Professor Johnson is among the first to call attention in 
print to the fallacy in the common assumption that the levying of a 
seigniorage will always cause prices to rise. He shows that this is not 
apt to occur under conditions of free coinage. Even supposing that 
the coins were debased ten per cent and that the government coined 
and issued all of the bullion presented to the mint, he concludes that 
prices would not rise, because "any tendency on the part of money to 
fall in value would be instantly checked by the cessation of coinage , 
since men would not take bullion to the mint unless it was worth ten 
per cent more when coined than when uncoined" (p. 189). This 
fact singularly enough has generally gone unobserved by writers upcn 
money. 

The chapters which are most characteristic and which will probably 
prove most widely interesting are those which discuss the influence of 
changes in the value of money upon business. Throughout the book 
this theme is the subject of ever-recurring emphasis. Professor John- 
son is not one of those who regard money as an almost negligible 
lubricant in the economic mechanism. To him it is a dynamic factor, 
capable of exercising great influence upon production and distribution. 
The prosperity or decline of general industry, the very welfare of the 
country; he believes to be subject to its control. In the chapters upon 
" The Relation of Money and Credit to the Rate of Interest " and upon 
"The Importance of Price," interest and wages and profits are shown 
to be powerfully although often insidiously affected by changes in the 
value of the standard. Some may perhaps feel that the effects of 
appreciation and depreciation are rather magnified, but the analysis is 
certainly full of suggestion and well worthy of the unusually large 
measure of attention that it here receives. 
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Professor Johnson's book is a welcome addition to the voluminous 
literature of money, and with its errors of detail eliminated it will with- 
out doubt take rank among the best of the general works upon the 
subject. 

A. Piatt Andrew. 

Harvard University. 

The Wisdom of the Wise. By W. Cunningham. Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1906. — 125 pp. 

British Imperialism and Commercial Supremacy. By VICTOR 
Berard. Translated by H. W. Foskett. London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1906. — x, 298 pp. 

The two books under review represent, as it were, an aftermath of 
the recent harvest of British tariff reform literature. The evidence on 
both sides of the question is already in. What has remained for these 
two writers is chiefly passionate reiteration of personal conviction. 
Dr. Cunningham, in spite of the check given to imperialistic tendencies 
by the recent election, holds firmly to his belief in the beneficence of an 
imperial Zollverein and in its ultimate realization. M. Beiard, a French 
Liberal, is no less positive in his view that the scheme of a Pan- 
Britannic commercial union must encounter insuperable obstacles ; 
even if realized, he believes, it could do little to check the decline of 
England. 

What moved Dr. Cunningham to the publication of the lectures con- 
tained in The Wisdom of the Wise was the seemingly illogical reason- 
ing of the free-trade imperialists, Mr. Haldane and Lord Roseberry, and 
the presumption of the Fourteen Professors, who in 1903 pretended, in 
behalf of economic science, to pronounce judgment against tariff reform. 
These are the " wise," the futility of whose wisdom Dr. Cunningham 
proposes to lay bare. The first chapter, devoted mainly to Mr. Hal- 
dane, is a eulogy upon the classical economists, who dealt in pure 
abstractions and did not imagine that they were specially qualified to 
speak upon practical questions. They were therefore strictly scien- 
tific in their procedure, as contrasted with the degenerate race of pres- 
ent-day economists who presume to meddle with practical affairs. 

In his second chapter our author reiterates the thesis of Seeley, that 
expansion, imperialism, is a very old tendency of the British people — 
the key to the interpretation of British history — and therefore in a sense 
too sacred for criticism. Not content with this justification of imperial- 
ism he attempts to illustrate its advantages by means of an analogy. He 



